THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY

John Dryden was a man as different from John Milton
(whom he sincerely admired) as Charles II was from Oliver
Cromwell. Throughout his long literary career he had to
write to earn a living, and was never at liberty to move in
lofty regions of the imagination. He became the most ad-
mired poet of the younger generation, the dictator of the
literary society of the "town" that met in the coffee-houses
and taverns of Covent Garden. Dryden's poetry completes
the development of the neo-classic tradition that began with
Jonson. His early work in The Heroick Stanzas on Cromwell's
death and Annus Mirabilis is encumbered by frigid remnants
of "metaphysical wit5', which had little life in it after Cowley,
and by a pedantic display of erudition, but he gradually
purified his diction from these encumbrances and evolved
a magnificent poetic style perfectly adapted to an age
dominated by the thought of Descartes and Hobbes. He
himself summed up that style in an early essay as "the art of
clothing and adorning . . . thought... in apt, significant and
sounding words".

Perspicuity and energy are the great merits of his verse
and he can combine them with dignity and passion or with
wit and humour. His production was immense, and covered
over forty years. He was known as a poet before the end of
the Protectorate, and his last work was published in 1700.
The secret of his success was that of the modern journalist. ;
He knew what his public wanted, and gave it willingly, for
his tastes were the tastes of the average man. He was always
abreast of contemporary literary fashion, but rarely in
advance of it. His versatility was remarkable and is almost
unparalleled in English literature. He wrote comedies,
tragedies, operas, complimentary verses, narrative poems,
verse satires, translations from the classics, songs, odes,
epistles, prologues and epilogues and a great body of critical
prefaces in prose. His voluminous works may be said to
have established the chief kinds of imaginative writing that
came to be recognised as orthodox in the eighteenth century,
with the single exception of the novel. His most excellent and
enduring work is to be found in his verse satires, his poems of
argument and controversy, his epistles and complimentary
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